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THE JUDGMENT OF EVE 



*^ I saw a ship a-sailinsft a-salling on the 
sea/ ^' — Nursery Rhyme* 
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explain to her own aatisf action or her 
mother's. 
InQuenlngford there were not many 
~^^ \ soJtors for a yoong lady to choose from, 
^T,/ but it was understood that* such as 
there were, Aggie Puree!! would have 
her pick of them. The other young 
ladies were tiappy enot^h if they 
could get her leavings. Miss Purcell 
of the Laurels was by common con- 
sent the prettiest, the best-dressed, and 
the best-mannered of them alL To be 
suret sfie could only be judged by 
Queningford standards; and* as the 
railway nearest to Queningford is a 
terminus that leaves the small gray 
town stranded on the borders of the 
unknoira» Queningford standards are 
not prc^ressive. Neittier are they im- 
itative; for hnitation implies a cer- 
tain nearness, and between the young 
ladies of Qoenii^ord and the daugh- 




ters of tlie county there is an immeas- 
firable void. 

The absence of any effective rivalry 
made cotirtship a rather tafne and un- 
interesting affair to Miss PurceH. She 
had only to make up her mind v^iether 
she would take the wine-merdunt's 
son, or the lawyer's nephew, or the 
doctor's assistant, or, perhaps, it would 
be one of those mysterious enthusiasts 
who sometimes came into the nei^- 
borhood to study agriculture. Any- 
how, it was a foregone conclusion that 
each of these doomed young men must 
pass throt^ SKss PurcelTs door before 
he knocked at any other. 

Pretty Aggie was rather a long time 
in making up her mind. It could only 
be cfone by a slow process of elimina^ 
tion, till the embarrassing train of her 
adorers was finally reduced to two. 
At the age of five-and-twenty (five- 



aiid-tweaty is not young in Quenins- 
ford), she bad only to solve the com- 
paratively simple prohlem: whether 
it wotdd he Mr. John Htirst or Mr. 
Arthur Gatty. Mr. John Hurst was 
a young fanner Just home from Aus- 
tralia, who had bought Hig^ Farm, 
one of the biggest sheep-farming lands 
in the Cotswolds. Mr. Arthur Gatty 
was a youi^ clerk in a solicitor's office 
in London; he was down at Quming- 
ford on his Easter holiday, staying 
■wtA cousins at the County Bank. 
Both had the merit of beii^ yout^ 
men whom lifiss PurceH had never 
seen before. She was so tired of all 
the young men whom she had seen. 

Not that pretty Aggie was a flirt 
and a Jilt and a heartless breaker of 
hearts. She wouldn't have broken 
anybody's heart for the T/hdie worlds- 
it woukf have hurt ha own too mudu 
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She had never jilted anybody^ because 
she had never permitted herself to 
become engaged to any of those yotmg 
men« As for flirtings pretty Aggie 
couldn't have flirted if she had tried* 
The manners of Qoeningford are not 
cultivated to that delicate pitch when 
flirtation becomes a decorative art, 
and Aggie would have esteemed it 
vulgar* But Aggie was very superior 
and fastidious* She wanted things 
that no young man in Queningford 
would ever be a^Ie to offer her* Aggie 
had longings for musict better than 
Queningford^s bestt for beautiful pict- 
ureSf and for poetry* She had come 
across these things at school* And 
now» at five-and-twenty» she couldn't 
procure one of them for herself* The 
arts were not encouraged by her f amily^ 
and she only had an ^^ allowance'' on 
condition that she would spend it hon- 
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oraUy in clothes. Of course, at five- 
and-twenty, she knew all the "pi«c«« " 
and songs that her friends knew, and 
they knew all hers. She fud read all 
the romantic fiction in the lending 
library, and all the works of light 
popular science, and still lighter and 
more popular theology, besides bor- 
roiring all the readable books itam the 
vicarage. She had exhausted Quen- 
ingford. It had no more to ^e her. 
Queningford woold have considered 
that a young lady who could do all 
that had done enough to prove her 
possession of brains. Not that Quen- 
ii^ord had ever wanted her to prove 
itj its young men, at any rate, very 
much preferred that she should leave 
her brains and theirs alone. And 
Aggie had brains enough to be aware 
of this; and beii^ a very well-be- 
haved young lady, and anxious to 
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please, she had never mentioned any 
of her small achiewemeats. Nature, 
safesuarding her own interests, had 
whispered to Aggie that young ladies 
who live in Queningford are better 
without intellects that show. 

Now, John Hurst was sadly akin to 
the young men of Qtieninsford, in that 
he was unable to offer her any of the 
things which, Aggie felt, belonged to 
the finer part of her that she dared 
not show. On the other hand, he 
could give her (beside himself), a good 
income, a good house, a horse to ride, 
and a trap to drive in. To marry 
him, as her mother pointed out to her, 
would be almost as good as " getting 
in with the county." Not that Mrs. 
Purcell offered this as an inducement. 
She merely threw it out as a vague 
contribution to the subject. Agg^ 
didn't care a rap about the county. 
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as her mother might Iiave known; but, 
thoosh she wouldn't have owned it, 
she had been attracted by John's per- 
sonal appearance. (Hanclns cot of the 
parlor window, she could see what a 
gentleman he boked as he crossed the 
market-place in bis tweed suitr cloth 
cap, and leather gaiters. He always 
had the right clothes. Whm high col- 
lars were the fashion, he wore them 
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her* He shared all her tastes* If she 
admired a picture or a piece of music 
or a book^ Mr* Gatty had admired it 
ever since he was old enough to admire 
anything* She was sure that he ad- 
mired her more for admiring them* 
She wasn^t obliged to hide those things 
from Mr* Gatty; besides^ what would 
have been the use? There was noth- 
ing in the soul of Aggie that Mr* 
Gatty had not found out and under- • 
stood* and she felt that there would 
be no limit to his understanding* 

But what she liked best about him 
was his gentleness* She had never 
seen any young man so gentle as Mr* 
Gatty* 

And his face was every bit as nice 
as John^s* Nicer^ for it was excess 
sively refined* and John^s wasn^t* 
You could see that his head was full 
of beautiful thoughts* whereas John^s 
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head was full of nothins in particular. 
Thdif Mr« Gatt/s eyes were large and 
spiritual; yes» spiritual was the word 
for thenu John^s eyes were small, 
and, weUt spiritual would never be the 
word for fhenu 

Unfortunately t John had been on the 
field f irstt before the unique appearance 
of Mr« Gatty, and Aggie felt that she 
was bound in honor to consider him* 
She had been considering him for some 
time without any compulsion* But 
when things began to look so serious 
that it really became a question which 
of these two she would take, she called 
in her mother to help her to decide* 

Mrs* PurceQ was a comfortable, fat' 
lady, who loved the state of peace she 
had been bom in, had married into, 
and had never lost* Aggie was her 
eldest daughter, and she was a little 
vexed to think that she might have 
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married five years ago if she hadn^t 
been so particular* Meanwhile> what 
with her prettiness and her superiority t 
she was spoiling her younger sisters^ 
chances* None of her rejected suitors 
had ever turned to Kate or Susie or 
Eliza* They were well enoughs poor 
girK but as long as Aggie was there 
they couIdn^t help looking plain* But 
as for deciding between John Hurst 
and Mr* Gatty^ Mrs* Purcell couIdn^t 
do it* And when Aggie saidt in her 
solemn way> ^Mother^ I think it^s 
coming; and I don^t know how to 
choose between them/^ her mother 
had nothing to say but: 

You must use your own juc^dnentt 
my dear*** 

^My own judgment? I wonder if 
I really have any? You see» I feel 
as if I liked them both about the 
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""nien just say to yourself that if 
you ma«y John Hurst youTI have a 
big house fai the countiyt and if you 
marry Mr. Gatty you^ have a little 
one in town, and choose between the 
houses. That 11 be easy eaoa^" 

Secretly, Mrs. Purccll was aU for 
John Hurst, though he coulcln't be 
considered as exactly Agf^e's equal in 
station. CRiey were always saying 
how like a gentleman he looked, which 
showed that that was the last thing 
they had expected of him. But in 
Qumingford one does as best one can.) 
For all John's merits, she was not 
going to force him on Aggie in as many 
words. Mrs. Purcell deeply desired 
her daughter's happiness, and she said 
to herself; " If Aggie marries either 
of them, and it turns out unhappily. 




were aiivt, h^i have known how to 
ad^se her." 

Tlien, aU of a sudden, withocft any- 
body's advice, John was eliminated, 
too. It was not Ajxie's doing, b 
fact, he may be said to have eliminated 
himself. It happened in this way; 

Mr. Hfirst had been taking tea with 
Aggie one market-day. The others 
were all otit, and he had the f idd to 
himself. She always remembered Just 
how he looked when he did it. Ik 
waa standii^ on the white mohair 
rug in the drairing - room, and was 
running Iiis fingers throt^^ his hair 
for the third time. He had been teU- 
ing her how fw had first takra up 
she^Kfamiiog in Australia, how he'd 
been a f arm-fiand before that in Cali- 
fornia, how he'd always set his mind 
on that one thing — sheep-farming — 
because he had been bom and bred 
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in the Cotswolds. Aggie's darfe-bloc 
eyes were fixed on him, serious and 
intent. That flattered him, and the 
goda, for hiB undoing^ dowered him 
with a disastrous fluency. 

He fiad a way of thrusting out his 
iaw vbea be talked, and Aggie noted 
the singular determination of his chin. 
It was so powerful as to be almost 
brutaL (The same could certainly not 
be said of Mr. Gatt/s.) 

Then, in the light of his reminis- 
cences, a dreadful thot^t came to her. 

" John," she said, suddenly, ** did 
yoo ever kill a pig?" 

He answered, absently, as was 
way when directly addressed. 

"A pig? Yes, Fve killed one or 
two in California." 

She drew back in her chair; but, as 
she still gazed at him, he went on, 
well pleased: 





"John," Bh< taid, luddenly, 'did you ever ktll a pigi"' 





"I can't tell you much about Cali- 
fornia. It was in Australia I learned 
sheep-farming." 

" So, of course" said Aggie, Rigid- 
ly. ^ you killed sheep, too?" 

" For our own consumption — yes." 

I^ said it a little hai^htily. He 
wished her to understand the differ- 
ence between a grazier and a butcher. 

"And lambs? Little lambs?" 
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She saw him steeped in butcheriest 
in the blood of little Iambs, and her 
tender heart revolted against him* 
She tried to perstiade herself that it 
was the Iambs she minded most; btit 
it was the pig she minded* There was 
something so low about killing a pig* 
It seemed to mark hinu 

And it was marked, stained abomi- 
nably, that he went from her presence* 
He said to himself: **Vvt dished my- 
self now with my silly jabber* Damn 
those lambsr 

Yotmg Arthur Gatty, winged by 
some divine intuition, called at the 
Laurels the next afternoon* The gods 
were good to young Arthur, they 
breathed upon him the spirit of refine- 
ment and an indestructible gentle- 
ness that day* There was no jarring 
note in him* He rang all golden to 
Aggie^s testing touch* 
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When he had gone a great calm set- 
tUd iqwa her. It was aS so simple 
now. Nobody was left but Arthor 
Gatty. She had Jtist got to make tip 
her toiod about him — which would 
take a little time — and then — either 
she was a happy married woman or, 
said Aggie, coyly, a still happier old 
maid in Queningford forever. 

It was surpHsii^ how little the al- 
ternative distressed her. 
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rr was the last week in April, and 
Mr* Gatty^s Easter holiday was 
near its end« On the Monday, very 
early in the moming, the yotmg clerk 
would leave Queningford for town* 

By Friday his manner had become, 
as Sfisie Ptircell expressed it, ^'so 
marked ^* that the most inexperienced 
yotmg lady could have suffered no 
doubt as to the nature of his af f ections« 
But no sooner had Aggie heard that 
he was going than she had begun to 
doubt, and had kept on doubting 
(horribly) up to Saturday morning* 
AU Friday she had been bothering 
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Stiaie. Did Susie think there was any 
one ia town whom he was in a htiny 
to get back to? Did Si«ie think such 
a man as Wx> Gatty coold think twic« 
about a girl like her? Did Susie think 
he only thought her a forward little 
minx? Or did she think he really "wm 
beginning to care? And Susie said: 
"You goosel How do I know, if you 
don't? He hasn't said anything to 
me.** 

And on Saturday morning Aggie all 
but knew. For that day he asked per- 
mission to take her for a drive, having 
borrowed a trap for the purpose. 

They drove up to a northern slope 
of the Cotswolds, by a road that took 
them past High Farm; and there they 
found John Hurst superintending his 
sheep - shearing. Aggie, regartOess of 
his feelings, insisted on getting out of 
the trap and looking on. John talked 
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all tlie time to the shepherd, while 
Arthur talked to ^gle, and Agf^et 
cruel little A^e, nude remarks about 
the hard-heartedness of shearers. 

Arthur ("that bald-faced young 
Co^ney snob," as John called him) 
was depressed by the dominating pres- 
ence of his rival and his visible effi- 
ciency. He looked long and thought- 
fully at the sheep-shearing. 

"Boni pastoris est," he observed, 
"tondere oves, non deglubere." 

A^e shook her pretty head, as 
much as to say Latin was beyond her; 
and he was kind enough to translate. 
"It is the part of a good shepherd to 
shear, not flay, the sheep." 

"Is that from Virgil?" she asked, 
looking up into his face with a smile 
of unstained intellectual innocence. 

A terrific struggle arose in young 
Arthur's breast. If he said it was 
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from Virgil (it was a thousand to one 
against her knowing^ he might leap 
into her love at one high botmcL If 
he said he didnH know where it came 
from before it got into his Latin exer- 
cise» he would be exactly where he 
was before^ which, he reflected, dis- 
mally, was nowhere* Whereas, that 
fellow Hurst was forever on the spot* 

On the other hand, where would he 
be if — if — supposing that she ever 
found him out? 

A thousand to one against it* He 
who aims high must take high risks* 
He took them* 

''Yes,'' he said, ''it's Virgil*" And 
he added, to clinch the matter, " From 
the ' Georgics.' " 

The light in her believing eyes told 
him how inspired he had been* 

The more he thought of it the' more 
likely it seemed* A flash of reminis- 
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cence from his school-days visited him; 
he remembered that Virgil did write 
some things called ^^ Georgicst'^ and 
that Georgics were a kind of pastoral^ 
and that pastorals always had sheep in 
thenit and shepherds* It was a good 
riskt anyhowt and he could see that 
it was justified by success* When his 
conscience reproached him for pre- 
tending he knew more Latin than he 
did> he told it that he would soon 
know heaps* If all by himself t in cold 
bloodt and for no particular reason» he 
could keep slogging away at a difficult 
language evening after evenings what 
couIdn^t he do with Aggie's love as 
an incentive? Why^ he could learn 
enough Latin to read Virgil in two 
months^ and to teach Aggie^ too* 
And if any one had asked him what 
good that would do either of them, 
he would have replied^ contemptuous- 
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ly, that some things wa« ends In 
thonselves. 

Still, he longed to prove his quality 
in scune more honorable way. He 
called at the Laurels again that even- 
ing after supper. And, while Mrs. 
Forcell affected to doze, and Susie, as 
confidante, held Kate and Eliza well 
in play, he found another moment. 
With a solemnity impaired by extreme 
nervousness, he asked Miss Purcell if 
she would accept a copy of Browning's 
Poems, which he had ventured to 
order for her from town. He hadn't 
brought it with him. because he wished 
to mtdtiply pretexts for calling; be- 
sides, as he said, he didn't know wheth- 
er she would really care — 

.^gie cared very much, indeed, and 
proved it by blushing as she said so. 
She had no need now to ask Susie any- 
thing. She knew. 
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And yet, in Bpite of the Browning 
and the Virsil, it was surprising how 
cool and unexdted she felt in the face 
of her knowledge, now she had it. 
She felt — she wouldn't have owned 
it — but she felt somethir^ remarka- 
bly like indifference. She wondered 
whether she had seemed indifferent to 
him (the thot^t gave her a pang that 
she had not experienced when John 
Hunt laid his heart out to be trampled 
on). She wondered whether she loere 
indifferent, really. How could you 
tell when you really loved a man? 
She had looked for great Joy and glory 
and uplifting. And they hadn't oune. 
It was as if she had held her heart in 
ho- hand and looked at it, and, be- 
cause she felt no fluttering* had ar- 
gued that love had never touched it; 
for she did not yet know that love's 
de^>est dwellii^«-place is in the quiet 




heart. Ag^le had never loved before, 
and she thought that she was in the 
sanctuary on Saturday, when she was 
only standing on the threshold, wait- 
ing for her hour. 

It came, all of a sudden, on the Sun- 
day. 

^^£ie*s memory retained every de- 
tail of that blessed day — a day of 
spring sunshine, warm with the breath 
of wall-flowers and violets. Arthur, 
walking in the garden with her, was 
so mixed up with those ddidous scents 
that Aggie could never ameU them 
afterwards without thinking of him. 
A day that was not only all wall- 
flowers and violets, but all Arthur. 
For Arthur called first tiling before 
breakfast to bring her the Browning 
and first thing after breakfast to go 
■with her to church, and first thing after 
dinner to take her for a walk. 
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They went into the low-Iyii^ Quen- 
ingford fielda beside the riyer. They 
took the Browning with them; Arthur 
carried it und^ his aim. In his Ioose» 
gray overcoat and soft hat he looked 
like a poet himself, or a Socialist, or 
Something. He always looked like 
Somethii^. As for Aggie, ^x had 
never looked prettier than ^e looked 
that day. He had never known before 
how big and blue h^ eyes were, nor 
that her fawn-colored hair had soft 
webs of gold all over it. She, in her 
clean new clothes, was like a young 
Spring herselfr all blue and white and 
green, dawn -rose and radiant gold. 
Hie heart of the young man was quick 
with love of her. 

Hiey found a sheltered place for 
Aggie to sit in, while Arthur lay at her 
feet and read aloud to her. He read 
**Abt Vogler," "Prospice," selections 



iiom "The Death in the Desert " (the 
clay being Stingy); and then, with 
a pause and a ^y tttmii^ of the 
leaves, and a great break in his 
voice, "Oh, Lyric Love, Half Angel 
and Half Bird," throt^h to the 
end. 

Their hearts beat very fast in the 
silence afterwards. 

He turned to the fly-leaf where he 
had inscribed her name. 

" I should like to have written some- 
thh^ more. May 11" 

"Oh yes. Please write anything 
you like." 

And now the awful question for 
young Arthur was: 'V^utever shotdd 
he write? "With warmest r^ards" 
was too warm; "kind r^ards " were 
too cold; "good wishes " sounded like 
Christmas or a birthday; "remem- 
brances " implied that things were at 



an end instead o£ a beginning. All 
these shacUsr the warmth, the reti- 
cNice, the inspired audacity, might be 
indicated under the veil of verse. If 
he dared — 

"I wish," said Aggie, "you'd write 
me something of your own." (She 
knew he did it.) 

What more could he want than that 
she should divine him thus? 

For twenty minutes (he thot^t 
they were only seconds), young Arthur 
lay flat on his stomach and brooded 
over the Brownii^;. Aggie sat quiet 
as a mous^ lest the rustle of her gown 
should break the divine enchantment. 
At last it came. 






bad it waSf especially the lines that 
had to rhyme* 

He did not know it when he gave 
her back the book* 

She read it over and over again, 
seeing how bad it was, and not caring* 
For her the beginning, middle, and end 
of that delicate lyric were in the one 
word ''Dear/' 

Do yoti mind?'' He had risen 
and was standing over her as she 
read* 

''RBndr 

''What IVe cafled yoti?'' 

She looked tip stiddenly* His face 
met hers, and before she knew it 
^gie^s initiation came* 

"Ah/* said Arthur, rising solemn 
from the consecration of the primal 
kiss, and drawing himself up like 
a man for the first time aware of 
his full stature, "that makes ih^ 
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seem pretty pooi stuff, doesn't 
it?" 

Yoang Arthur had Just looked 
upon Love himself, and for that 
moment his vision was purged of 
vanity. 

"Not Browning?" asked Aggie, a 
little anxiously. 

^'No — Not Browning- He. Brown- 
ii^ could write poetry. I can't. I 
know that now." 

And she knew it, too; but tfiat 
made no difference. It was not for 
h^ poetry she loved him. 

"And so," said her mother, after 
Arthur had stayed for tea and supper, 
and said his good-bye and gone — "so 
that's the man you've been waiting 
for all this time?" 

"Yes, that's the man I've been 
waiting for," said Aggie. 

Three days later Qoeningf ord knew 
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A FTER alt Susie was married be- 
XX fore her eldest sister; for Aggie 
had to wait till Arthtsr's salary rose« 
He thought it was going to rise at 
midsfsmmer* or if not at midsummer^ 
then at Michaelmas* But midsummer 
and Michaelmas passed^ Christmas and 
Easter^ too» and Arthur^s salary showed 
no sign of rising* He darenH tell Ag- 
gie that he had been obliged to leave 
off reading Latin in the evenings^ 
and was working feverishly at short- 
hand in order to increase his efficiency* 
His efficiency increased^ but not his 
salary* 
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Meanwhile he spent all his holidays 
at Queningf ordt and Aggie had been 
twice to town* They saw so little of 
each other that every meeting was a 
divine eventt a spiritual adventure* 
If each was not exactly an undiscov- 
ered country to the other, there was 
always some territory left over from 
last time, endlessly alluring to the pil- 
grim lover* Whenever Arthur found 
in Aggie^s mind a little bare spot that 
needed cultivating, he planted there a 
picture or a poem, that instantly took 
root, and began to bloom as it had 
never (to his eyes) bloomed in any 
other soil* Aggie, for her part, yielded 
all the treasure of her little kingdom 
as tribute to the empire that had 
won her* 

Many things were uncertain, the 
rise of Arthur^s salary among them; 
but of one thing they were sure, that 
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they would lead the iatellectoal fife 
together. Whatever happened, they ^ 
would keep it up. 

They were keepir^ it up as late as 
August, whea Arthur came down for 
the Bank Holiday. He was still en- 
thusiastic, but uncertainty had cfimmed 
his hope. Marriage had become a 
magnificent phantasm, superimposed 
upon a dream, a purely supposititious 
rise of salary. The prospect had re- 
moved itself so far in time that it had 
parted with its substance, like an ob- 
ject retired modestly into space. 

They were walking t<%ether in the 
Queningf ord fields, when Arthur stop- 
ped suddenly and turned to her. 

"Aggie," he said, "supposii^ after 
aS, we can nevn marry?" 

"Well," said ^gie, calmly, "if we 
d(»i't we shall still lead our real life 
together." 




"Bat how, if we're separated?" 
"It would go on just the same. 
Bat we Bha'n't be separated. I shaS 
get something to do in town and live 
there. I'll be a clerk, or go into a 
shop — Of something." 

"Hy darling, that woold never 
do." 
"Vooldn't it, thooghl" 
"I couldn't let yoa do it." 
"■^y ever not? Ve shocld see 
each other every evening, and every 
Saturday and Sunday. We should 
always be learning something new, 
and learning it together. We should 
have a heavenly time." 

But Arthur shook his head sadly. 
"It wouldn't work, my sweetheart. 
We aren't made like that." 

"I am," said Aggie, stoutly, and 
there was silence. 
"Anyhow," she aaid, presently. 
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"whatever happens, we're not going 
to let rt drop." 

"Rather not," said he, with incor- 
ruptihle enthti^asm. 

Then, Just because he had left off 
thinking about it, be was told that in 
the autumn of that year he might 
expect a rise. 

And in the autumn they were mar- 
ried. 

Aggie left the sweet gardens, the 
white roads and green fields of Quen- 
ingford, to live in a side street in 
Camden Town, in a creaking little 
viSa built of sulphurous yellow brick 
furred with soot. 

They had come back from their 
brilliant fortnight on the south coast, 
and were standing together in the 
atrocious bow-window of their little 
sitting-room looking out on 
street. A thick gray rain 
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dust - cart was in. 



falling, and 
sight. 

"Aggie," he said, "Tm airaid you'll 
miss the country." 

She said nothing; she was lost in 
thought. 

"It looks rather a brute of a place, 
doesn't it? But H: won't be so bad 
when the rain clears off. And you 
know, dear, tfiere are the museums 
and picture ' galleries in town, and 
there'll be the concerts, and lectures 
on aU sorts of interesting subjects, 
two or three times a week. Then 
there's our Debating Society at Hamp- 
stead — just a few of os who meet to- 
gether to discuss big questions. Every 
month it meets, and you'll get to know 
all the intellectual people — " 

A^gie nodded her head at each ex- 
citing item of the programme as he 
reeled it off. His heart smote him; he 
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felt that he hadn^t prepared her prop- 
erly for Camden Town* He thought 
she was motsming the first perishing 
of her illtisions* 

His voice fell, humbly* ''And I 
really think, in time, yoti know, yoti 
won't find it quite so bad/' 

She tfimed on him the face of one 
risen rosy from the embraces of her 
dream* She ptit a hand on each of 
his shoulders, and looked at him with 
shining eyes* 

''Qh, Arthur, dear, it's all too beau- 
tiful* I couldn't say anything, be- 
cause I was so happy* Come, and 
let's look at everything aU over again*" 

And they went, and looked at every- 
thing aU over again, reviving the de- 
light that had gone to the furnishing 
of that innocent interior* She cried 
out with joy over the cheap art serges, 
the brown -paper backgrounds, the 
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blue-and-sniy drugset. the oak chain 
with their rash bottoms, the Btirne- 
Jones photogravwes, the "Hope" 
and the "Love Leading Life," and 
the **Love Triumphant." Tlieir home 
would be the home of a material pov- 
erty, but to Aggie's mind it was also 
a shrine whose austere beauty sheltered 
the priceless spiritual ideal. 

Their wedded ardor flamed when he 
showed her for the tenth time his 
wonderful contrivance for multiplyii^ 
bookshelvest as their treasures accumu- 
lated year by year. They spoke with 
confidence of a day when the shelves 
would reach &om floor to ceilii^, to 
meet the inevitable expansion of the 
intellectual life. 

They went out that very evenii^ 
to a lecture on "Appearance and 
Reality," an inspiring lecture. Iliey 
lived in it again (sitting over their 
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cocoa in the tiny dining-room)^ each 
kindling the other with the same 
sacred flame* She gazed with adora- 
tion at his thin» fitished face^ as^ il- 
lumined by the lecture^ he developed 
with excitement his theory of life* 

''Only think,'' he said, ''how people 
wreck their lives jtist because they 
don't know the difference between ap- 
pearance and realityl Now we do 
know* We're poor; bat we don't 
care a rap, becatise we know, yoti and 
I, that that doesn't matter* It's the 
immaterial that matters*" 

Spiritually he flamed* 

"I wouldn't change with my boss, 
though he's got five thousand a year* 
He's a slave — a slave to his carriage 
and horses, a slave to his house, a 
slave to the office — ** 

"So are you* You work hard 
enough*" 
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"I work harder tlian he does. 
I keep myself detached." 

"Some more cocoa* dearie?" 

"Rather. Yes, three lumps, please. 
Just think what we can get out of life, 
you and I» with our tiny income. We 
get ^rfiat we put into it — and tliat's 
somethii^ literally priceless, and we 
mustn't let it go. Whatever happens 
we must stick to it" 

"Nothing can take it away from 
us,'* said Aggie, rapt in her dream. 

"No; no outside thing can. But, 
Agsje — we can take it from each 
other, if we let ourselves get slack. 
Whatever we do," he said, solemnly, 
"wB mustn't get slack. We most keep 
It up." 

"Yes," said Aggi^ "we must keep 
it op." 

They had pledged themsdves to 
that. 
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tbat perch on the tree of life in para- 
dise. As Arthftr's soul (it was a vain 
soul) preened its wings before her, 
Asgie never inquired whether the 
brilliance of its plumage was its own, 
or merely common to aO feathered 
things in the pairing season. Young 
Arthur's soul was like a lark, singing 
in heaven its delirious nuptial hymn. 
A^;ie sat snug in her nest and mai^ 
veHed at her mate, at the mounting of 
his wings, the splendid and untiring ar- 
dors of his soi^. Nor was she alarmed 
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Her mother declared that she had 
never stayed in a more inconvenient 
bttt Aggie wouldn't hear a 
word against it. It was the house 
that Arthur had chosen. She was 
sorry, she said, if her mother didn't 
like it. Hrs. Porcell was sorry, too, 
because she could not honestly say 
that, in the circumstances, she enjoyed 
a visit to A^gie and her husband. 
They made her quite uncomfortable, 
the pair of them. Their ceaseless ac- 
th^ties and enthusiasms bewildered 
her. She didn't care a rap about the 
lectures, and thought they were mad 
to go traipsing all the way to Hamp- 
stead to harangue about things they 
could have discussed Just as weD — 
now, couldn't they? — at home. Ag- 
g^ she said, would become com- 
letdy undomesticated. Mrs. Purcell 
was never pressed to stay longer than 
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They had no further need of 
, those two sublime young egoists, 
f their fervors into one egoist, 
subUmer still. Mrs. Pvrcdl was a sad 
hinderance to the intellectual life, and 
they were glad when she was gone. 

Heavens, Iiow they kept it upl 
All through the winter evenir^s, when 
they were not going to lectures, they 
were readn^ Browning aloud to each 
other. For pore love of it, for its own 
sake, they said. But did Aggie tire 
on that h^h way, she kept it up for 
ArtJiur's sake; did Arthur flag, he 
kept it up for hers. - 

Hien, in the spring, there came a 
time when Aggie couldn't go to lect- 
ures any more. Arthur went, and 
brought her back the gist of them, 
lest she shoukl feel herself utterly cut 
off. The intellectual life 
for him, become something 
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"The sails were made of silver and the 
masti were made of edd. 
The captain wa< a duck, and he cried — * " 






"Quack, quackl" said Arthur. It 
was Daddy's part in the great play, 
and it made the baby nearly dioke 
with lat^hter. 

Arthur was on the floor, in a post- 
ttre of . solemn adoration somewhat 
out of keeping with his utterances. 

"Oh, Babyr cried ^gie, "what 
times we'll have when Daddy's ship 
comes homel" 

The inteSecttial life had lapsed; 
but only for a period. Not for a. 
moment couH they contemplate its 
entire extiikction. It was to be re- 
sumed irith imperishable oiergy later 
on; they had pledged themselves to 
that. Mean^rfiile they bad got be- 
yond the st<^ when Aggie would call 
to her husband a dozen times a day: 




"Quack, quackl' said Arthur, and it made the baby nearly 
choke with laughter " 
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"Oht Arthur, lookl If you poke him 
in the cheek like that, he'U smile." 

And Arthur wotdd poke him in the 
cheekr very gently* and say: "Why, I 
never! What a rum little beggar he 
isl He's got some tremendous Joke 
against us, you bet.** 

And a dialogue like this would fol- 
low; "Oh, Arthur, look, look, fooA, 
at his little feetl*' 

"I say — do you think you ought 
to squeeze him like that?" 

"Oh, he doesn't mind. He likes it. 
Doesn't he? My beauty— my birdr 

"He'H have blue eyes, Aggie." 

"No, they'll cfiange; tfiey always 
do. And his nose is just like yours." 

"I only wish I had his head of hair." 

It was a terrible day for Arthur 
when the baby's head of hair twgan to 
come off, till Aggie told him it always 
did that, and it would grow ^ain. 
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TcKiay they were celebrating the 
first birthday of the little son. At 
supper that night a solemn thought 
came to Aggie. 

" Oh, Arthur, only think. On Arty's 
birthday " (they had been practising 
calling him "Arty" for the last fort- 
night) "he won't be a baby any 
more." 

"Never mind; Arty's little sister 
will be having her first birthday very 
soon after." 

Aggie blushed for pore joy, and 
smiled. She hadn't thought of that. 
But how sad it would be for poor baby 
not to be the baby any more! 

Arthur gave an anxious glance at 
Aggie in her evening blouse. His 
mind was not set so high but what 
he liked to see his pretty wife wearing 
pretty gowns. And some of the money 
that was to have gone to ^e buying 
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of books had passed over to the gay 
drapers of Camden Town and HoUo- 
way. 

"You know viiiat it means, dear? 
We shall have to live more carefully." 

"Oh yes, of course I know that." 

"Do you mind?" 

"Hind?" She didn't know irfiat 
- he was talkii^ about, but she gave 
a sad, foreboding glance at the well- 
appointed supper-table, where coffee 
and mutton - chops had succeeded 
cocoa. For Arthur had had a rise of 
salary tfiat year; and if A^gie had 
a weakness, it was that she loved to 
get him pieaty of nice, nourishing 
things to eat. 

"We sha'n't be able to have quite 
so many nice things for supper* Shall 
yoa mind?" 

"Of course I sha'n't. Do yoa take 
me for a ^?" said Arthur, gayly. 





He hadn't thought of it in that light. 
Wasn't he always saying that it was 
the immaterial that mattered? Btrt 
it had just come over him that pretty 
Aggie wouldn't have so many pretty 
clothes to wear, because, of 
wliatever money they could save 
must go to the buying of books and 
the maintenance of the inteUectual 
life. For the home atmosphere was 
to be part of the children's education. 
"We will have lots of nice things," 
said Aggie, "won't we, when Dadd/s 
ship comes home?" 
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It seemed as if there was not much 
left of A^giCf either* Her delicate 
individuality had shown signs of perish- 
ing as the babies came^ and the faster 
it perished the faster they took its 
place. At each coming there went 
some part of pretty Aggie's prettiness; 
first the rose from her cheeks, then the 
gold from her hair, tiU none of her 
radiance was left but the blue light 
of her eyes, and that was fainter* 
Then, after Barbara's death, her 
strength went, too; and now, at the 
end of the day she was too tired to 
do anything but lie on the sofa and 
let the children crawl aU over her, 
moaning sometimes when they tram- 
pled deep* Then Arthur would stir 
in his arm-chair and look irritably at 
her* He still loved Aggie and the 
children, but not their noises* 

The evenings, once prolonged by 
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gas-light and enthusiasin to a glorious 
life, had shruok to a two hows' sitting 
after supper, l^iey never went any- 
where now. Picture-gaSeries and con- 
cert-halls knew them no more. The 
Debatif^ Society at Hampstead bad 
long ^o missed the faithful, insepara- 
ble pair — the pair who never spoke, 
who sat in the background listenii^ 
with shy, earnest faces, with inno- 
cence that yearned, wide-eyed, after 
^risdom, while it folbwed, with pas- 
sionate subser^ence, the inane. Ar- 
thur had proved himsdf powerless to 
keep it up. If an archangel's trump 
had announced a lecture for that even- 
ing, it would not have roused him 
from his apathy. 

And as they never went to see any- 
body, nobody ever came to see them. 
The Hampstead ladies found Agg^ 
dull and her conversation monoto- 



nous. It was all about Arthur and the 




babies; and those ladies cared little 
for Arthur, and for the babies less. 
Of Aggie's past enthusiasm they said 
that it was nothing but a pose. Time 
had revealed her, the sunken soul of 
patience and of pathos, the beast of 
burden, the sad-eyed, slow, and gray. 
The spirit of the place, too, had 
departed, leaving a decomposing and 
J discolored shell. The beloved yellow 

^^yr-' : villa had disclosed the worst side of 
its nature. The brown wall - paper 
had peeled and blistered, like an un- 
wholesome skin. The art serge had 
faded; the drugget was dropping to 
pieces, worn with many feet; the 
wood- work had shrunk more than 
ever, and draughts, keen as knives, 
cut through the rooms and passages. 
The "Hope" and the "Love Leading 
Life" and the "Love Triumphant," 
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like imperishable frescos in a decay- 
ing sanctuary^ were pitiftil survivalst 
testifying to the death of dreams* 

Saddest of aSU the bookshelves^ that 
were to have shot up to the ceiling, 
had remained three feet from the 
floor, showing the abrtipt arrest of the 
intellecttial life* 

It was evident that they hadnH 
kept it up* 

If anything, Arthur was more ef- 
faced, more obliterated, than his wife* 
He, whose appearance had once sug- 
gested a remarkable personality, a 
poet or a thinker, now looked what he 
had become, a depressed and harassed 
city clerk, no more* His face was 
dragged by deep downward lines that 
accentuated its weakness* A thin 
wisp of colorless mustache sheltered, 
without concealing, the irritability of 
his mouth* Under his high, sallow 
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forehead, his eyes, ooce so spiritual, 
looked o«t OQ his surroundings vith 
more indifference than discontent. 
UiB soul fretted him no longer; it 
had passed beyond strenuousness to 
the peace of dulness. Only the sounds 
made by his wife and chilc&ea had 
power to agitate him. 

He was agitated now. 

"That will do," he said, lookii^ up 

from ttie magazine he was trying to 

read, not because it interested him to 

')q^^ the least, but because it helped to 

Iceep the noises out. 

But the children ytae clamoring for 
an encore. " Again* againi" they cried. 
"Oh Hummy, dodo it againf* 

"Hsh-sh-sh. Daddy's reading." 
And Aggie drew the children closer to 
her, and went on with the rhyme in 
her sad* weak vdiisper. 

"If you must read aloud to them, 
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for goodness' sake speak up and have 
done with it. I can't stand that 
whispering." 

Aggie put down the picture-bode, 
and Arty seized one half and Catty 
the other, and tfiey togged, till Catty 
fet go and hit Arty, and Arty hit Catty 
back again, and Catty howled. 

"Can't you keep those children 
qtdet?" 

"Oh, Arty, shamel to hurt your lit- 
tle sisterl" 

At that Arty howled louder than 
Catty. 

Arthur sat up in his chair. 

"Leave the room, sir! Clear out 
this instantl" His weak face looked 
weaker in its inappropriate assumption 
of command. 

"Do you heat what I say, sir?" 

Arty stopped crying, and steadied 
his quivering infant mouth till it 
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expressed his invincible determina- 
tion. ^ 
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TU g-g-g-go for Mtimmy« But 
I w-w-w-wonH go for Daddy* I 
doeshVt 'ike hinu^' 

^^Hshnsh — poor Daddy — he's so 
tired. Rtm away to the ntirsery^ 
darlings^ all of you.'' 

**I can't think why on earth you 
have them down here at this time/' 
said their f ather^ as the door slammed 
behind the last retreating child. 

^My dear» you said yourself it's the 
only time you have for seeing them. 
I'm sure you don't get much of them. 

^I get a great deal too much some- 
times." 

^n we only had a big place for them 
to run about in — " 
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She raised herself heavHy from her 
sofa, and went to see^ trailing an old 
shawl after fier. Arduir, by way of 
being useful, put his foot upon the 
shawl as it went by> 

After suppex he felt decidedly bet- 
ter* and was inclined to talk* 

"I met Davidson thfa momii^ in 
the city. He said his i^e hadn't 
seen you for an age. Why don't you 
go and look her up?" 

A^^ was silent. 

"You can't expect her to be always 
running after you." 

"I can't run after tier. I assure you. 
I haven't the strength." 

"You used," he said, reproachfully, 
"to be fltroQg eoDUi^" 

Aggie^s mouth twisted into a blanch- 
ed, unhappy smile — a smile bom 
of wisdom and of patience and of 
pain. 
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**My dear, yoo don't know what it 
is to have had six children." 

"Oh, don't I? I know enot^ not 
to want any more of them." 

"Wel^-then— " said Aggie. 

But Arthur's eyes evaded her im- 
plorii^ and pathetic gaze. He ttimed 
the subject back to Mrs. Da^^dson— 
a clumsy shift. 

"An^ow, it doesn't take much 
strength to call on Mrs. Davidsoil, 
does it?" 

"It's no good. I can't think of any- 
thii^ to say to her" 

"(Ml, come, she isn't difficult to get 
on with." 

"No, but I am. I don't know why 
it is I always feel so stupid now." 

"That," said Arthur, "is because 
you haven't kept it up." 

"I tiaven't had the time,' 
wailed. 

6a _____ 




"Time? Oh, rtibbish, you should 
make time. It cloesn't do to let 
things go like that. Think of the 
children." 

"It's because Fm always thinking 
of them." 

They rose from their poor repast. 
(Coffee and mutton-chops had vanish- 
ed from the board, and another period 
of cocoa had set in.) He picked up 
her sbav^ that had dropped again, 
and placed it about fier shoulders, and 
they dr^^ed themselves mournfully 
back into their sitting - room. Stie 
took up her place on tfie sofa. He 
dropped into the arm-chair, whwe 
he sat motionless, looking dully at the 
fire. Uia wife watched him with her 
faded, tender eyes. 

"Arthur," she said, sucWenly, "it's 
the first meetii^ of the Society to- 
night. Did you forget?" l^ey had 
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never admitted, to themsdves or to 
eadi other, that they had ^en it up. 

"Yea," said Arthur, peevishly, "of 
coarse I forgot. How on earth did 
you expect me to remember?" 

"I think you oi^t to go, 6tax, 
sometimes. You never went all last 
wintw." 

"I know." 

"Isn't it a pity not to try— a Uttle 
— iuBt to keep it up? H it's only for 
the children's sake." 

"My dear Agf^e, it's for the chil- 
dren's sake — ^and yours — that I fag 
my brain out, as it is. When you've 
been as hard at it as Fve been, all 
day, you don't feel so very like turn- 
ing out again — not for that sort of 
intellectual game. You say you feel 
stupid in the afternoon. What do 
you suppose I feel like in the even- 




His accents cut Aggie to the heart. 

"Oh, my dear, I know. I only 
thot^t ft might do you good, some- 
times, to get a change — if it's only 
from me and my atopidtty." 

"If there's one thing I hate more 
than another," said Arthur, "it is a 
chaise." 

She knew it. That had been h^ 
consolation. Arthur was not as the 
race of dreamers to wliich fie once 
seemed to have belonged. There was 
in him a dumb, undying fidelity to ttie 
tried and chosen. From the first, be- 
fore his apathy came on him, he had 
hardly ever left tier to an evening by 
herself. He bad had neitfier eyes nor 
ears nor voice for any othn woman. 
And tfiot^h her face had become the 
face of another woman, and he hated 
changes, she knew that it had never 
chai^^ for him. He loved her more 
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A YEAR passed. It was winter 
again, and the Gattys had had 
sickness la their house. Aggit had 
been ailing ever since the birth of the 
baby that had succeeded Emmy. 
And one evenii^ the doctor had to 
be summoned for little 'Villie, who 
had croup. Willie, not four years old, 
was the last baby but three. Yes» he 
was only a baby himself; Aggie real- 
ized it with anguish, as she imdressed 
him and he lay convulsed on her lap. 
He was only a baby; and she had left 
him to run about viith Arty and 
Gitty as if he were a big boy. She 
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shoold have taken more care of 
Willie. 

But the gods took care of Willie, 
and he was better before the doctor 
could arrive; and Aggie got all the 
credtt of his ctire. 

Aggie couldn't believe it. She was 
convinced the doctor was keeping 
something from her^ he sat so long 
with Arthur In the dining-room. She 
could hear their voices booming up 
the chimney as she mended the fire In 
the nursery overhead. It was not, 
she argued, as if he ever cared to talk 
to Arthur. Nobody ever cared to 
talk to Arthur long, nor did he care 
to talk to anybody. 

So, when the clock struck seven 
(the doctor's dinner - hour), and the 
dining-room door never opened, Ag- 
gie's anxiety became terror, and she 
stole down-stairs. She had meant to 
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go boldly in» aad not stand there lis- 
tening; but she caught one emphatic 
word that arrested her^ and held her 
theret intent^ afraid of her own terror* 

^^Neverr 

She could hear Arthur's weak voice 
sharpened to a falsetto^ as if he> toOt 
were terrified* 

**Not never* Never any morer 

There was a note almost of judg- 
ment in the doctor's voice; but Aggie 
could not hear thatt for the wild cry 
that went up in her heart* **0\if 
never what? Is Willie— my Wiflie— 
never to be weQ any moreP 

Then she listened without a scruple, 
justified by her motherhood* They 
were keeping things from her, as they 
had kept them before* As they had 
kept them when little Barbara sick^ 
ened* 

''Andif— if— ' Arthur's voice was 
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"She listened without a Bcruple, Jostaied 
by ber motherhood " 
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•maka this time; it bad a sort of 




mcH-al powerlessnesB in it; but Ag- 
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gie's straining ears cat^fit the "if." 
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"There mustn't be any *ifc.*" 
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Aggie's heart struggled in the 
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dutches of her fright. 
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"That's not what I mean. I mean 
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— is there any danger now?" 






"From what I can gather so far, I 
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should say — none." 
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Aggie's heart gave a great bound of 
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recovery. 
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,"But if," the doctor went on, "as 
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you say—" 
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"I know," cried Arthur, "you 
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needn't say it. You won't answer for 
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the consequences?" 
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"I won't. For the consequences, a 
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woman — in the weak state your wife 
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is in — may answer herself — with her 
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life." 
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they were only talklne about her all 
the time! 

That flight bet husband told her 
that her release had come. It had 
been ordained that she was to rest for 
two years. And she was to have help. 
They must have a girL 

"Arthur," she said, firmly, **I 
won't have a girl. They're worse than 
charwomen. They eat more; and we 
can't afford it." 

"We nutst afford it. And oh, an- 
other thing — Have you ever thot^t 
of the children's education?" 

Thought of it? ^e had thought of 
nothii^ else, lyii^ awake at night, 
waiting for the baby's cry; letting in 
the daytime, stitching at the small gar- 
ments that were always just too small. 

"Of course," she said, submissively. 
She was willing to ^Id the glory of the 
idea to him. 



''Well," ht aaid, "I don't know how 
we're going to maoase it. One thing 
I do know — there mustn't be any more 
of them. I can't afford it," 

Pie had said that before so often 
that Asxie had felt inclined to tell 
him that she cooldn't afford it» either. 
But to-night she was silent, for he 
didn't know she knew. And as she saw 
that tie (who did know) was trying to 
spare heri she Heased him in her heart. 

If he did not tell her everything 
that the doctor fiad said, he told her 
that Willie was all right WiUie had 
been declared to be a child of power- 
ful health. They weroi't to coddle 
him. As if any one had coddled himi 
Poor Aggie only wished she had the 
time. 

But now that her rdease had com^ 
she would have time, and strength, 
too, for many things that she had had 





to leave undone. She would get neai^ 
er to her children, and to her husband, 
too. Even at four o'clock in the 
momiiie, Aggie had Joy in spHe of her 
mortal weariness, as she rocked the 
sleepless baby on the sad breast that 
had never suckled him. She told the 
baby all about it, because she couldn't 
keep it in. 

"Hy beauty," she murmured, "he 
wiU always be my baby. He sha'n't 
have any little brothers or sisters, 
never any more. Thwe — there — there, 
did they^? Hsh-sh-sh, my sweet pet, 
my lamb. Hy little king — he shall 
never be dethroned. Hush, hush, my 
treasure, at he'll wake his poor Daddy, 
he wiD." 

In another room, on his sleepless 
pillow, the baby's father turned and 
groaned. 

AH the next day* and the next. 



Aggie went about with a light stef^ 
and with eyes that br^htened like a 
bride's, because of the spring of new 
love in her heart. 

It came over her now how right 
Arthur had been, how she ought to 
have kept it op, and how fearfully she 
had let it go. 

Not only the lectures — •what <£d 
they matter? — but her reading, her 
music, everything, all the little arts 
and refinements by which she 
had once captured Arthur's heart — 
"Tbiag^" she said, "that made all 
the difference to Arthur." How for- 
bearing and constant he had beenl 

That evening she dressed ba hair 
and put flowers on the supper-table. 
Arthur opened his eyes at the unusual 
appearance, but sa^ nothii^. She 
could see that he was cross about 
something — something that had oc- 
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ctirred in the office, probably. She 
had never smdged him his outbursts 
of irritability. It was his only dis- 
sipation. Aggie had always congratu- 
lated herself on being married to a 
good man. 

Ccrffee, the beloved luxury they had 
so long renounced, was served whh 
that suppa. But neither of them 
6taak it. Arthur said he wasn't going 
to be kept awake two nights running, ' 
and after that, Aggie's heart was too 
sore to eat or drink anythii^. He 
commented bitterly on the waste. 
He said he wondered how on earth 
they were goh^ to pay the doctor's 
bills, at that rate. 

Aggie pondered. He had Iain awake 
all night thinking of the doctor's bills, 
had he? And yet that was Just what 
they were to have no more of. Any- 



how, he had t 



1 kept awake; and. 




But A^ie was bentr Just for the o^ 
love of H;. and for a Uttle obsUoacy, on 
conquering that chord. 

"Oh, stop rt!" he cried. "Can't 
yoa find something better to do?" 

"Yes," said Aggie, trying to fceep 
her nioifth hom working, "perhaps I 
could find something." 

Arthur looked up at her from under 
his eyebrows, and was ashamed. 

She thought still of what she could 
do for him; and an inspiration came. 
He had always loved to listen to her 
reading. Her voice had not suffered 
as her fingers had; and there, in its 
old place on the shelf, was the Brown- 
ing he had given her. 

"Would you like me to read to 
you?" 

"Yes," he said, "if you're not too 
tired." He was touched by the face 
he had seen, and by her pathetic ef- 
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'Yea," said Ag^ "it comes to the 
same thing." 

And she read no more. For the 
first time, for many years, she under- 
stood him. 

That night, as they parted, he did 
not draw her to him and kiss her; 
but he let her tired head lean towards 
him, and stroked her hair. Her eyes 
filled with tears. She laid her fore- 
head on his shoidder. 

"Poor Aggftt" he said, "poor little 



She lifted her head suddenly. 
"It's poor you," she whispered, 
"poor, poor dear." 





"Now, isn't tt 3 pity for you to be BOing, dearie?"' 
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"^TOV, isn't it a pity for you to 

1 ^ be going, dearie ? When the 
place is doing you so much good, and 
Susie back in another week, and alL" 

Aggie folded tip a child's frock with 
great ddiberation, and pressed h, 
gently but firmly, into the port- 
manteau. 

''I must go," sbe said, gravely. 
*• Arthur wants me." 

fibs. PurceQ was looking on with 
unfe^fned grief at her daughter's prep- 
arations for departure. Aggie had 
gone down to Queningf ord, not for a 
flyii^ visit, but to spend the greater 
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part of the aotanin. She and Arthur 
had had to abandon some of the ar- 
rangements they had planned to- 
gether; and, though he bad still in- 
sisted in general terms on Aggie's two 
years' restt the details had been left 
to her. Thus it happened that a year 
of the rest-cure had hardly rolled by 
before .^^ie had broken down, in a 






AH Ags^'s visits had ended in the 
saoie way. The same letter frcnn 
hom^ the same firm and simple state- 
ment: " Arthw wants me. I must go," 
and Aggie was gone before they had 
had a look at her. 

"John and Susie will he quite of- 
fended." 

"I can't help it. Arthur comes be- 
fore John and Susie^ and he wants me." 

Stie had always been proud of that — 
his wanting her; his inabifity to do 
without her. 

"I don't fcnow," she said, "what he 
v)il! have done without me all this 
time." 

Her mother looked at her sharply, 
a look that, though outwardly con- 
centrated on Aj:gie, suggested much 
inward criticism of Aj;gie's husband. 

"He must learn to do irtthout you," 
she said, severely. 
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Tm not sure that I want him to,'' 
said Aggie, and smiled. 

Her mother submitted -with a heavy 
heart. 

"Hy dear," she whispered, "tf yoo 
had married John Hurst we shouldn't 
have Aarf to say good-bye." 

"I wouldn't have taken him ftoai 
Stisie for the world." said Ag^ grim- 
ly. She knew that her mother had 
never liked poor Arthur, lliis knowl- 
ec^e {^evented her from being suf- 
ficiently grateful to John for always 
feaving his trap (the trap that was 
once to have heea hers) at her dis- 
posaL It was waitii^ to take her to 
the station now. 

Aggie fiad only seen her sister, Mrs. 
John Hurst, once since they had both 
married. Whenever Aggie was in 
Qoenii^ord, John and Susie were in 
Switzerland, on the honeymoon that. 





for the happy, prosperous cotipl^ re- 
newed Hself every year. 

This year h was agreed that, when 
the Hursts came up to Islington for 
the Grand Horse-Show in the springs 
tliey were to be pot t^ at the Gattys* 
in Camden Town. 

Aggie was excited and a little alarm- 
ed at the prospect of this visit. Susie 
was accustomed to fiavii^ everything 
very nice and comfortable about her, 
and she would be critical of the villa 
and its ways. And, then, it would be 
awkward seeing John. She smiled. 
It always had been awkward seeing 
John. 

But when the spring came a new 
terror was added to .^^gie's hospitable 
anxietyi a new embarraaunent to the 
general awkwardness of seeing John. 

After all, the Hursts put up at a 
hotd in town. But Suaie was to come 
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over for tea and a long talk vrith Ag- 
gicr John following later. 

Aggie prepareti with many tremors 
for the meeting with her sister. She 
made herself qoite sick and faint in 
her long battling with her hair. She 
had so little time for "doing " it that 
it had become very difficult to "do," 
and yrbea it was "done'' she said to 
herself that it looked abominable. Her 
fingers shook as they strained at the 
hooks of the shabby gown that was 
her "best." She had found some- 
where a muslin scarf that, knotted 
and twined with desperate ingenuity, 
produced something of tfie effect that 
she desired. 

Up-stairs in the nursery. Catty, vary 
wise for six years old, was minding the 
baby, vbiie the little nervous maid 
got tea ready. Aggie sat in the draw- 
ii^^oom waiting for her sister. 
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as she waited she darect not be idle. 
There was an old coat of Arthur's 
that she had been linii^, taking ad- 
vantage of a change to milder weatho*; 
it was warmer than the one he was 
•meaiixigf and she was afraid to let it 
go another day lest the wind sfiouH 
torn rotffld to the northeast again. 
In soch anxieties Aggie moved and 
had her being. For the rest, she had 
given the little maid a lesson in the 
proper way of showing Mrs. Jolin 
Hurst into the room when she ar- 
rived. 

Mrs. Jofm Hurst arrived a little late. 
She came in unannounced (for her ap- 
pearance had taken the little maid's 
breath away); she came with a cer- 
tain rustle and sweep which was much 
more important than anything Susie 
had ever done in the old days when 
Ag^e was tfie pretty one. 



i ^ Aggie wu moved at seeing her. She 

uttered a cry of affection and de%Ht, 
and gave herself to Susie's open arms. 

"Darlingl" said Mrs. John Hurst 
"Let me have a good look at you." 

She kissed her vioIeatIy» hdd her at 
armVlength for a moment* and then 
kiaaed her again, very gently. In that 
moment Aggie had looked at Susie, 
and Susie at Aggie, each trying to mas- 
ter the meaning of the other's face. 
It was Susie wfio understood first. 
I^nsperlty was very becoming to 
Susie. She was the pretty one now, 
and she knew H. Marriage had done 
for her what maidenhood had done for 
her sister, and Susie was the Image 
of -vhaX Aggie used to be. 

But Aggie herself! Notfilng was 
left now of the diminutive distinction 
that had caused her to be once adored 
In Queningford. Susie was yoof^ at 
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two-and-tbirty, and A^ie, not three 
years older, was middle-aged. Not 
that there were many wrinkles on 
Aggie's face. Only a de^, crescent 
Ifioe on each side of a mouth tliat looked 
as if it had been strained tight with 
many torttires. It was as if Nature 
tiad conceived a grts^e gainst Aggie, 
and strove, through maternity, to 
stamp out her features as an indi- 
viduaL 

"Oh yes," said Aggie, to break the 
intoIeraUe tension of that look, "it's 
one of your oU ones, turned and 
trimmed to make it look different." 

"Poor darling," said Susie; but 
what she thot^ht was that it did look 
different. 

■ Luckily Mrs. John Hurst was full 
of the Horse -Show. She could talk 
of nothing else. It was the Horse- 
^low that had made her late. She 
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had waited for the jut^^ii^. John 
would look in as soon as he could get 
away. Gownboy had carried off the 
sold cup and the gdd medal again, 
and the judges had been unjustf as 
usual» to John (Jofin, grown prosperous, 
had added horse-breeding to sheep- 
farming). Ladslove liad only been 
highly commended. Ladslove was 
Rosemary's foaL 
"Yoo remember Rosemary, Aggie?" 
Aggie remembered neither Rosemary 
nor her foal. But she was sorry for 
Ladslove. She was grateful to him, 
too, for holdiiv Susie's attention and 
divertit^ it from all the things she 
didn't want her to see. She was 
afraid of Susie; a^aid of her sym- 
pathy; afraid of her sayii^ some-' 
thii^ about Barbara {she couldn't 
speak of little Bessie Susie's only 
child, wtio had died three years 







Above aU, she was afraid of Susie's 
inquisHive toostie and searchii^ eyes. 

She flung herself into fictitfoas 
reminiscences of the Queoinsford stod. 
She couldn't have done worse. 

"Oh, Aggie," said her sister, "you 
io mix them up so." 

•'■Well," said poor i^gie, "there are 
so many of them, I can't keep cot^t." 

"Never mind, dear." ^jgie's words 
recalled Susie to her sisterly duties. 
"I haven't asked after the children 
yet. How many are there? / can't 
keep count, either, you know." 

Pa^^z turned away, found the old 
coat she had been lining, and spread 
it on her lap. Susie's eye roamed and 
rested on the coat, and Aggie's fol- 
lowed it. 

"Do excuse my going on with this. 
Arthur wants it." 

Susie smiled in recc^:nition of the 
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familiar phrase. Ever since he had 
first appeared in Queoingf ord, Arthur 
had always been wantii^ something. 
But* as she looked at the poor coat, 
she reflected that one thing he had 
never wanted, or had never asked for, 
and that was help. 

"Aggie," she said, "I do hope that 
if yo« ever want a little help, dear, 
yoo'H come to me." 

Stisie, preoccupied with the idea of 
liberalHyt could not see that she had 
chosen her moment badly. Her offer, 
goii^ as it did, hand-in-hand vitb her 
glance, reflected upon Arthur. 

"I don't want any help, thank you," 
said Aggie. "Arthur's doing very 
weU now. Very well, indeed." 

"Then," said Susie, "why on earth 
do you break your back over that 
stitching, if there's no need? That's 
not my notion of economy." 





Sosie was a kind-hearted woman, 
but e^ht years of solid comfort and 
prospnity had blunted her perceptions. 
S^H-eover. she had an earnestly prac- 
tical mind, a mind for which material 
considerations outweighed every other. 

"My dear Susie* your notion of 
economy would be the same as mine, 
if you had had seven children." 

"But I haven'ti" said Susie, sadly. 
She was humbled by the rebuff she 
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of many children* Besides, she had 
never forgotten that her John had 
loved Aggie first* Aggie, with her 
seven children^ should not set her 
down as a woman slighted by her hus- 
band* 

**I haven't had the strength for it/' 
said she; and Aggie winced* ^^The 
doctor told John I mtistn't have more 
than the one* And I haven't*'' 

Poor Aggie hardened her face before 
Susie's eyest for she felt that they were 
spying out and judging her* And 
Susie, seeing that set look, remem- 
bered how badly Aggie had once be- 
haved to her John* Therefore she was 
tempted to extol him* 

**But then," said she, magnificent- 
ly, *^I have my husband*" (As if 
Aggie hadn't hers !) ^^ Nobody knows 
what John is but me* Do you know, 
there hasn't been one unkind word 
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passed between us, nor one cross look, 
ever since he married me eight years 
ago." 

"There are very fev who can say 
that." Aggie tried to throw a ring 
of robust congratulation into her flat 
tones. 

"Very few. Bat there's no one 
like him." 

"No one like you, either, I should 
say." 

"WeU, fc» him there isn't. He's 
never had eyes for any one but me — 
never." 

^gie cast down her eyes demurely 
at that. She had no desire to hurt 
Susie by reminding her of the facts. 
But Susie^ being sensitive on the sub- 
ject, had provided for all that. 

"Of course, dear, I know, just at 
first, he thought of you. A fancy. 
He tokl me aH about it; and how you 



\ / wouldn't have him, he said. He said f \ / 
J he didn't think you thought him gen- -^ -^^ 
tie enotq^ That shows how much 
you knew about him, my dear." 

"I should always have supposed," 
said ^gie, coldly, "he would be gentle 
to any one he cared for." 

She knew, and Susie knew, she had 
supposed the vay opposite; but she 
wished Susie to understand that John 
had been rejected with full realization 
of his virtues, because, good as he was. i 
somebody else was still better. So 
that there mig^t be no suspicion of | 
r^iret. 

**Gentle? Why, Aggi^ if that was 
what you wanted, he's as gentfe as a 
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In Susie's speech a vindictive and crit- 
ical intention. AH the time she had. 
Agg^ thoughtf been choosing her 
words jffdidally, so that each unneces- 
sary eulogy of John should strike at 
some weak spot in poor Arthur. She 
felt that Susie was not above pa'^g 
off her John's old scores by an oblique 
and cowardly blow at the man in^o 
had supplanted him. She wished that 
Susie would either leave off talking 
about John, or go. 

But Sui^e still interpreted Aggie's 
looks as a challengef and the hymn 
of praise swelled on. 

"Hy deat — if John wasn't an angel 
of goodness and unselfishness — When 
I think how useless I am to fiim, and 
of all that he has done for me, and all 
that he has g^ven up — " 

Aggie was trembling. She drew up 
tfie coat to shelter her. 
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Her horror was reflect^I in her i^ 
ter's eyes. But Aggie kept calm. 

"Sosie," she said, "what do you 
mean? That I wasn't told of the 
risk? Is that irfiat yoo meant?" 

"Oh, Aggie — " Suirie was helpless. 
She could not say what she had meant, 
nor whether she had really meant it. 

"Who should fae told if I wasn't? 
Sorely I was the proper person?" 

Susie recovered herself. "Of course, 
dear, of course you were." 

"Well?" Aggie forced the word 
again through her tight, strained lips. 

"Via not blaming you, Aggie, dear. 
I know it isn't your fault." 

"Whose is it, then?" 

Su^e's soft face hardened, and she 
said nft thing - 

Her ^ence lay between them; si- 
lence that had in it a throbbii^ heart 
of things unutterable; silence t 
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was an accusation, a iud8:ineat of the 
man that Aggie loved. 

Then A^e turned, and in her im- 
taoital loyalty she lied. 

"I never told him." 

"Never told him? Ob^ my dear, 
yoo were very wrong." 

"Why Bhoold I? He was ill. It 
wotild have worried him. It worried 
me less to keep it to myself." 

"But— the risk?" 

"Oh," said Aggie, sublimrfy, "we 
all take it. Some of tis don't know. 
I did. That's all." 

She drew a deep breath of relief and 
satisfaction. For four months, ever 
since she had known that some such 
scene as this must come, she had 
known that she would meet it this 
way. 

"Hush," she said. "I think I hear 
the children." 
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IX 

' I "'HEY came in, a pathetic little 

X processioa, tliree gol^ -haired 

coopleSf holding one another's hands. 

First, Arty and Emmy, then Catty 
and Baby, then Willie and Dick, all 
solemn and shy. Baby turned his 
back on the strange aunt and burrowed 
into his mother's lap. They were all 
silent but Dick. Dick wanted to 
know if his Auntie liked birfdays, and 
if people gave her fii^ on her birf- 
day — pausing to simulate a delicate 
irrdevance before he announced that 
his birfday was to-morrow. 

"Dickie, deax" said his mother. 








nervously, "we don't talk about our 
birthdays before they've come." 

She could not bear Susie to be able 
to say that one of her children had 
given so gross a hint. 

The children pressed round her, and 
her hands were soon at their proud 
and anxious work: coaxing stray curls 
into their place; proving the strength 
of the little arms; slipping a sock, to 
show the marbled rose of the round 
limbs, 

"Just feel Emmy's legs. She's as 
firm as firm. And look at Baby, how 
beautifully he's made. They're all 
healthy. There isn't an unsweet, un- 
sound spot in one of them." 

"No, no, they look it. They're 
magnificent. And they're you all 
over again." 

"Barbara wasn't. She was the very 
image of ber father." Her love of him 





unsound apot in one of them'" 
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conquered the sttibbom silence of her 
grief, ao that she did oot shriok from 
the beloved name. 

"Susie," she said, when the little 
procession had, at its own petition, 
filed solemnly out again, "you can't 
say you've seen too much of them." 

Susie smiled sadly as she looked at 
the wreck that was poor Ag^e. "No, 
my dear; but I haven't seen quite 
enough of you. There isn't much left 
of you, you know." 

"Re?" Sfie patnedf and then bfoke 
out again, triumphant in her Justifica- 
tion: "No matter if there's nothing 
left of me. T^ey^re alive." 

She raised her head. Worn out and 
broken down she m^ht be, but she 
was the mother of superb children. 
Something stronger and more beauti- 
f td than her lost youth flamed in her 
as she vindicated her motherhood. 
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She struck even Susie's 
ttoa as wonderful. 

Half an hoar later Agg,ie bent her 
aching back again over her work. 
She tiad turned a stiff, set face to 
Susie as she parted inaa her. John 
had come and gone, and it had not 
been awkward in the least. He was 
kind and courteous (time and pros- 
perity had improved hini% but he had, 
as Susie said, no eyes for any one but 
his wife. 

As Aggie worked she was assailed 
by many thoughts and many memories. 
Out of the past there rose a sublime 
and patient face. It smiled at her 
above a butchery of little lambs. 

Yes, Susie was right about her John, 
lliere was no weak spot in him. He 
had not a great intellect, but he had 
a great heart and a great will. Aggie 
Temaabaed how once, in tier thought- 





(tfl maiden days, she had read in one 
of the vicar's books a saying which 
had Btrtfck her at the time, for the 
vicar had underlined it twice, "li 
there is aofi^t spiritual in man, it is 
the Will." She had not thought of 
Jdm at a very qiirittial person. She 
had dimly divined in him the pos- 
sibility of strong passions, such pas- 
sions as make shipwreck of men's 
fives. And here was Arthur — be, poor 
dear, wookl never be shipwrecked, for 
he hadn't one strong passion in him; 
he had only a few weak fittle im- 
pulses, incessantly frustrating a wiH 
weaker than them alL She remem- 
bered how her little undeveloped soul, 
with its flutteringB and stru^slhigB 
after the Immaterial, had faeoi re- 
pelled by the large presence of tfie 
natural man. It had been afraid to 
trust itself to his strength, lest its 
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wings should suffer for it. It had not 
bem afraid to trust itself to Arthur; 
and fiis weakness had made h a wing- 
less thing, dragged down by the suf- 
fering of her body. 

She said to herself. "If I had known 
John was like that — " 

She stopped her brain before it 
could answer for fieri "Yoo wouldn't 
be Bitting fiere now stitching at tfiat 
coat." 

She stitched on tiQ she could see to 
stitdi no more; for tears came £nd 
blinded her eyes, and fell upon the 
coat. 

That was just after she had kissed 
it. " '■ 





rr was Easter, three weeks after 
Susie's visit; and Arthur was 20- 
ii^ away for a fortnight, his first real 
hoIi(iay in seven years. For some 
time he haci been lengtheains out his 
office hours, and increasing his salary, 
by adding night to day. And now tw 
had worn himself out by his own 
ferodcos industry. He knew, and 
Aggie knew, tliat he was in for a bad 
iOness if he didn't get away, and at 
once. He had written in his extrem- 
ity to a bachdor brother, known in the 
little house at Camcfen Town as the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness. The 
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brother had a big house dowa in Kent; 
and into that house, thou^ it was the 
hoose of Mammoiif Arthur proposed 
that he should be received for a week 
or two. He took cafe to mentioa, 
casually, and by way of a Jest after 
the brother's own heart, that for those 
weeks he, Arthur, woukf be a lonely 
widower. 

The brother was in the habit of re^ 
membering Arthur's existence once a 
year at Qiristmas. He would have 
had him down often enough, he said, 
if the poor b^gar could have come 
alone. But he barred .^xie and the 
children. Aggie, poor dear, was a 
bore; and the ch^dren, six, by Jove 
(or was it seven?), were Just seven (or 
was it six?) blanked nuisances. Though 
uncertain about the number of the 
children, he always sent seven or eight 
presents at Christmas to be on the 
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safe side. So when Arthur announced 
that he was a widower, the brother, 
in his bachelor home, gave a great roar 
of genial laughter. He saw an oppor- 
tunity of pa^ng off aU his debts to 
Arthur in a comparatively easy fashion 
all at once. 

"Take him for a fortnight, poor 
devil? Td take him for ten fort- 
nij^ts. Heavens, what a relief it must 
be to get away from 'Agg^e 'I" 

And when Arthur got his brother's 
letter, he and Aggie were quite sorry 
that they had ever called him the 
Mammon of Unrighteousness. 

But the brother kept good company 
down in Kent. Aggie knew that, in 
the old abominable Queningf ord phrase, 
he was "in with the county." She 
saw her Arthur mixing in gay garden 
scenes, with a cruel sprii^ sun shinii^ 
on the shabby suit that had seen so 
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many springs. Arthur's heart failed 
him at the last moment, but Aggie 
did not fail. Go he must» she said. 
If the brother was the Mammon of 
Unrighteousness, all the more, she ar- 
gued, should he be propitiated — for the 
children's sake. (The Mammon was 
too selfish ever to marry, and there 
were no other nieces and nephews.) 
Sfie represented the going down into 
Kent as a sublime act of self-sacrifice 
by which Arthur, as it were, conse- 
crated tiis paternity. She sustained 
that lofty note tiQ Arthur himself was 
struck with his own sublimity. And 
when she told him to stand up and let 
fur look at him, he stood up, tired as 
he was, and let her look at him. 

Many sheepfolds have delivered up 
their Uameless flocks to Mammon. 
But Aggie, when she considered tfie 
quality of the god, felt dimly that no 
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more ianoceat victim was ever yet 
provided thaa poor, jaded Arthur in 
his suit of other years. The thought 
in her mind was that it would not do 
for him to look too innocent. He 
must go — ^but not like that. 

So, for three days of blinding labor, 
Agg^ applied herself to the propitia- 
tioa of Mammon, the sending forth of 
her sacrificial lamb properly decked 
for the sacrifice. There never had 
been sudi a hauling and overhauling 
of dothes, such folding and unfoldii^, 
such stitching and darning and cleans- 
ing and pressii^, sack dragging out 
and packing of heavy portmanteaus, 
sudi a getting up of shirts that should 
be irreproachable. 

Ag^ did it aU herself; she wotdd 
trust no one, least of all the laundress. 
She had only faint old visions of John 
Hm^'s collars to guide her; but she 





a blind reliance, bora of his utter weari- 
oesB. At times these preparations well- 
nigh exaq)erated him. "If going meant 
all that fuss," he said, " he'd rather 
not go." But if he had been told that 
anything would happen to prevent his 
going, he would have sat down and 
cursed or cried. His nerves clamored 
for change now — any change from the 
office and the horrible yellow villa in 
Camden Town. 

AH of a suddra, at the critical mo- 
ment, Aggie's eaetfff showed signs of 
slowing down, and it seemed to both 
of them that she would never get him 
off. 

Then, for the first time, he woke to 
a dreary interest in the paddi^. He 
b^an to think of things for himself. 
He thought of a certain suit of flannels 
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which he must take wHh him, whidi 
Aggie hadn't cleaned or mended, dther. 
In his weak state, it seemed to him 
that his very going depended on that 
suit of flannels. He went about the 
house inquiring itritaHy for them. 
He didn't know that his voice had 
grown so fierce in its quality that it 
scared the children; or that he was 
ordering Aggie about tike a dog; or 
that he was putting upon her bowed 
and patient back burdens heavier than 
it sbootd have borne. Pie didn't know 
what he was doing. 

And he did not know why Aggie's 
brain was so duU and her feet so slow, 
nor why her hands, that were inces- 
santly doing, seemed now incapable 
of doii^ any one thing right. He did 
not know, because he was stupefied 
with, his own miserable sensations, and 
A^e had contrived to hide &om him 
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what Stffiie'a sharp eyes had (fiscovered. 
Besides, he felt that, ia his officially 
invalid capacity, a certain license was 
permitted him. 

So, wlien he found his flannels in the 
boot onboard, lie came and flong 
them onto the table where ^^:gie bent 
over her ironing-board. A feeble fury 
shook him. 

"Nobody but a fool," he said, 
"wotfld ram good flannels into a 
filthy boot cupboard." 

"I didnV said Aggie, in a strange, 
uninterested voice. "You must have 
put them there yourself." 

He remembered. 

"Well," he said, placatJy, for he 
was, after all, a just man, "do you ■ 
think they could be made a little 
cleaner?" 

"I — can't — " said Afgie, in a still 
stranger voice, a voice that sounded 
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as if H were deflected somehow by 
her bent body and came from an- 
other woman rather far away« It 
made Arthur turn in the doorway and 
look at her* She rose» straightening 
herself slowly » dragging herself tipward 
from the table with both hands* Her 
bleached lips parted; she drew in her 
breath with a quick sound like a soK 
and let it out again on a sharp note of 
pain« 

He rushed to her^ all his sunken 
manhood roused by her bitter^ help- 
less cry« 

^^Aggie^ darling, what is it? Are 
you iflr 

*'No, no, Tm not ill; Tm only tired,'' 
she sobbed, clutching at him with her 
two hands, and swaying where she 
stood* 

He took her in his arms and half 
dragged, half carried her from the 
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room. On the narrow stairs they 
pauseil 

"Let me go alone," she whispered. 

She tried to free herself from his 
grasp, failed, and laid her head back 
on his shoulder again; and he lifted 
her and carried her to her bed. 

I^ knelt down and took off her 
shoes. He sat beside her, supporting 
her while he let down her long, thin 
braids of hair. She looked op at him, 
and saw that there was stiU no knowl- 
edge in the fr^tened eyes that gazed 
at her; and when he would have un- 
fastened tlie bodice of her gown, slie 
pushed back fiis hands and held them. 

*'No, no," she whimpered. "Go 
away. Go away." 

"Aggie — " 

"Go away, I tell you." 

"My God," he moaned, more smit- 
ten, more helpless tfian she. For, as 






she turned from liim, he understood 
the he^ht and depth of her tender 
perjury. She had meant to spare him 
for as long as it might be, because, 
afterwards (she must fuve felt), his 
own conscience would not be so mer- 
ciful 

He undressed her, handling her with 
his clumsy gentleness, and laid her in 
her bed. 

He liad called the maid; she went 
bustling to and fro, loud-footed and 
wild-eyed. From time to time a cry 
came from the nursery where the lit- 
tle ones were left alone. Outside, 
down the street, Arty and Catty ran 
hand-in-hand to fetch the doctor, their 
sobbing checked by a mastering sense 
of their service and importance. 

And the man, more helpless than 
any child, clung to the woman's hand 
and waited vith her for her hour. 
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As he waited he looked round the 
shabby room, and saw for the first 
time how poor a place it was. Noth- 
ing seemed to have been provided for 
Aggie; nothing ever was provided for 
her; she was always providing things 
for other people. His eyes fastened 
on the Madonna di Gran Duca fading 
in her frame. He remembered how 
he had bought it for Aggie seven years 
I ago, Aggie lay under the Madonna, 
1 with her eyes closed, making believe ' 
I that she slept. But he could see fay 
the fluttering of her eyelids that her 
spirit was awake and restless. 

Prraently she spoke. 

"Arthur," she said, "I believe I'm 
going to have a nice quiet night, after 
all. But when — when the time comes, 
you're not to worry, do you hear? 
Kate and mother will come up and 
look after me. And you're to go away 
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) him, terrible tiioaghts" 



to-morrow* just as if nothiiig had hap- 
pened." 

She paused. 

"The flannels," she said, "shall be 
washed and sent after you. You're 
not to worry." 

She was providing still. 

"OIu Aggie — darling — don't." 

**Vhy not? Yoa ought to go to 
bedf because you'll have to get up so 
early to-morrow morning." 

She closed her eyes, and he watched 
and waited thnx^h minutes that were 
hours. It seemed to him that it was 
another man than he wfio waited and 
watdied. He was estranged from his 
former self, tfie virtuous, laborious self 
that he had once known, moving in its 
dull and desolate routine. Thoughts 
came to him, terrible, abominable 
thoughts that cotdd never have oc- 
to it. 
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'^It would have been better/' said 
this new self» ^^if I had been tm- 
faithftil to her* Thai wouldn't have 
kifled her/' 

As if she had heard him through 
some spiritual sense^ she pressed his 
hand and answered him* 

^^ Thank Godt" she whispered^ hoarse- 
ly, '*that youVe always loved me*" 

She struggled with her voice for a 
moment; then it came, brave and 
clear* 

^Xisten, Arthur* I wrote to mother 
three weeks ago* About this* Fve 
made her think that it was I who 
wanted the children, always, from the 
very first* She'll understand that I 
couldn't be happy without a baby in 
my arms* It is different* They're 
never quite the same after the first 
year* Even Arty wasn't* Mother will 
understand* She won't be hard*'' 
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She had provided for everything* It 
was her lie that proved the extremity 
of her feart her foreboding* 

If only she had not lied! 

Somehowt in the seven years of his 
married life* he had never seen this 
calamity in front of him* His dreams 
had always been of a time when their 
children shotild be otrt in the worlds 
when he saw himself walking with his 
wife in some quiet country place» like 
Queningford* 

If she had not lied! 

He sought for cahn words wherewith 
to support her; but no words came* 
He clutched at the bedclothes* 
eyes were blind with tears> his ears 
deafened by the sound of his own 
pulses* 

In a moment the seven years were 
unveiled* He had a sudden vision of 
Aggie^s incorruptible love and divine 
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tenderness before bis grief doBed over 

Her eyes were resting upon his. 

'Tm not afraid," she said; "not 
the least little bit Fd rather yoti 
went away to-morrow. I don't — mind 
—being left" 

Btft when to-morrow came it was 
he who was left. 

He was sitting in the room under- 
neath Aggie's. He had a pen in his 
' handr and his mind was onustially 
calm and clear. He had just tele- 
graphed to his brother that he couldn't 
go — ^because Aggie was dead. ' Now he 
was trying to write to Ajfgie's mother 
to tell her to come— because Aggie was 
dead. 

He had a great many things to see 
to— because Agf^ was dead. 

AH at once he raised his head; he 
Qsteoed; he started up with a groan 




